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more considerable chapter deals with the Thirty Years' War. Though 
the diagnosis was more accurate than in the Middle Ages, most of the 
chroniclers were non-medical men, so that the extent of disease is better 
known than is its nature. The long period covered by these wars and 
the marching and remarching, not only impoverished the country, but 
afforded the fullest opportunity for the spread of disease. It has been 
estimated that from fifty to seventy-five per cent, of the people of Ger- 
many perished and other countries suffered, too, from the extension to 
them, particularly, of typhus fever, dysentery, and bubonic plague. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the most important disease was typhus 
fever, which from the frequency with which it appears among troops, 
has often been called camp fever. Abundance of evidence is given to 
show how contact with troops, or more often with prisoners, was the 
starting-point of extensive outbreaks among the civil population. 

Particularly interesting is the detailed account of smallpox during 
and following the Franco-German War of 1870-1871, an account which 
occupies nearly a third of the work. It is shown how little smallpox 
there was in Germany at the outbreak of the war, while it had for a year 
or two been increasing in France and at the beginning of hostilities had 
become widespread. Owing to lack of vaccination the French army suf- 
fered terribly, as did the civil populations, during the sieges of Metz and 
Paris. A careful study of the different districts and cities in Germany 
shows most clearly that smallpox was introduced into a large number 
of places by French prisoners. These foci of infection became the 
starting-points of a most severe epidemic which ravaged all Germany. 
Brief reference is made to the Crimean War, our Civil War, after which 
it is believed that many parts of the North were infected with typhoid 
fever and dysentery by returning soldiers, the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-1878, and other wars in which there is evidence of the infection of 
the civil population. 

Although methods of controlling these diseases have vastly improved, 
the author points out the necessity of the greatest care during and imme- 
diately after the present war, a warning which has been amply justified 
by the great outbreaks of typhoid fever in Serbia and Asia Minor. 

C. V. C. 

History of the Jezvs in Russia and Poland from the Earliest Times 
until the Present Day. By S. M. Dubnow, translated from the 
Russian by I. Friedlaender. Volume I. From the Beginning 
until the Death of Alexander I. (1825). (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1916. Pp. 413.) 

When, after the conquests of Alexander the Great, Judea became a 
part of the Hellenistic Orient, and sent forth the " great Diaspora " into 
all dominions of the Seleucids and Ptolemies, one of the branches of this 
Diaspora must have reached as far as distant Tauris [the northern coast 
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of the Black Sea]. Following in the wake of the Greeks, the Jews 
wandered thither from Asia Minor, that conglomerate of countries and 
cities — Cilicia, Galatia, Miletus, Ephesus, Sardis, Tarsus — which har- 
bored, at the beginning of the Christian era, important Jewish com- 
munities, the earliest nurseries of Christianity. 

From this region the author follows the wanderings and settlements 
of the Jews in the kingdom of the Khazars, in the early Russian princi- 
palities, in the Tartaric khanate of the Crimea, in Poland and Lithuania, 
to about the year 1500. This interesting account of sixty-five pages is 
intended, more or less, as a background for what comes later. About 
half of the work is devoted to the history of the Jews in Poland and the 
other half to their life in Russia after the partition of Poland. Both 
for Poland and for Russia there is an adequate discussion of the political, 
social, economic, intellectual, and religious life of the Jews, of the racial 
and religious antagonisms between them and their Christian neighbors, 
of the blood accusations, of the pogroms, and of the massacres. 

This work " was especially prepared by Mr. Dubnow for the Jewish 
Publication Society of America . . . and was originally scheduled to 
appear at a later date. The great events of our time, which have made 
the question of the Russian Jewry a part of the world problem, sug- 
gested the importance of earlier publication." This perhaps explains 
in part its tone. It would be more accurate to call the book, " History 
of the Persecutions of the Jews in Russia and Poland"; for this is the 
main theme of the writer. There is little said which is to the credit of 
the people among whom the Jews lived. It is hardly worth while to 
mention the charges which are brought against the Catholic Church, the 
Orthodox clergy, the Jesuits, the Germans, the Poles, the Russians, and 
others. There is little doubt but that the author can make his case good. 
Nowhere, however, unless when quoting, does he say a derogatory word 
about Jewish intolerance, bigotry, superstition, and ignorance — which 
differs only in kind from that of the gentiles under condemnation. It is 
surprising and disappointing that in a work of this kind there is no 
attempt made to discuss in an impartial and in an intelligent manner the 
Jewish problem, which is neither simple nor one-sided. 

The book is full of facts of the kind indicated and smacks somewhat 
of the doctor's thesis (which it is not). It has no lights and shadows 
and no generalizations, of the kind that one has a right to expect. 
Although authorities are not always quoted there is no reason to ques- 
tion the author's accuracy and honesty and one may accept his state- 
ments of fact. The work is valuable so far as it goes; but the reader 
cannot help wishing that the author had gone deeper and had given 
something more than mere information. The translator seems to have 
done his work well, and it is probably not his fault that the book does 
not read more easily. 



